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CYRUS GUERNSEY PRINGLE (1838-1911) 

Fellow in Class II, Section 2, 1901. 

Cyrus Guernsey Pringle, who won distinction as a botanical explorer, 
was born in East Charlotte, Vermont, May 6th, 1838, and died at 
Burlington, Vermont, May 25th, 1911. By descent he was of both 
Scotch and Puritan stock. His early years were spent in the simple 
and rugged conditions prevailing in small agricultural communities 
of northern Vermont in the middle of last century. Beyond a partial 
secondary schooling his education was self -acquired. He never had 
the advantage of collegiate training, yet in maturity he wrote well, 
in a finished, if somewhat formal, English, was familiar with the ele- 
ments of Latin and Greek, and had a good command of Spanish, not 
to mention his technical knowledge of botany, plant-breeding, and 
horticulture. He was early associated with the Friends and, sym- 
pathizing deeply with their principles and faith, became a member of 
their Society. 

In July, 1863, he and two other Friends from his community were 
drafted for service in the Federal Army. An uncle offered to pay the 
sum needful to secure a substitute, but this he refused, feeling that it 
would have been a concession to an abhorrent principle. Notwith- 
standing their firm remonstrance against taking any part in warfare, 
Pringle and his associates were taken to conscript camps first on Long 
Island in Boston Harbor and then to Culpepper, Virginia. They 
suffered many indignities' even to bodily torture, were mild and kindly 
toward their tormentors, and yet remained absolutely fixed in their 
determination not to sacrifice their principles. Their case came to 
the attention of Stanton, the Secretary of War, and they were sum- 
moned to Washington, where they were treated with more considera- 
tion. At length, through the intervention of Isaac Newton, the 
Commissioner of Agriculture, their case was brought before Lincoln, 
who promptly ordered their release. A diary of more than 300 pages 
carefully kept by Pringle during these trying experiences not only 
possesses considerable historic significance regarding conscription 
of the period but is in itself a human document of high interest. 5 

During the next sixteen years Pringle's attention was largely 
devoted to the improvement of agricultural methods and especially 

5 See Atlantic Monthly, cxi. 145-162 (1913). 
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to experiments in plant-breeding. With natural aptitude, unlimited 
patience, and increasing skill, his achievements were notable, re- 
sulting in improved strains of wheat, oats, grapes, and potatoes. It 
has been estimated that these improvements effected by Pringle in 
crops of fundamental importance have together brought to the Ameri- 
can farmers an increase of profit amounting to several millions of 
dollars. He was also greatly interested in horticulture and at one 
time cultivated a very large number of different species of Lilium and 
Iris, and experimented extensively in hybridization. He also turned 
his attention to certain practical aspects of plant-surgery and plant- 
pathology. 

During all this time he acquired an increasing interest in the native 
flora of his region and, after making some admirably selected and 
carefully prepared collections in Northern Vermont, extended his 
explorations to the White Mountains and to the region of the lower 
St. Lawrence. 

About 1880 an attack of inflammatory rheumatism warned him to 
seek occupation in a milder and drier climate. After consultation 
with Dr. Asa Gray, Prof. C. S. Sargent, and others, who recognizing 
his ability gave him aid, counsel, and several botanical commissions, 
he started on what became his special career and chief life-work, 
namely botanical exploration. His first journeys to California and 
Arizona were undertaken in a variety of interests — in connection 
with the forestry survey embodied in the United States Tenth Census, 
to secure wood samples for the American Museum of Natural History, 
and to obtain specimens and data helpful to Dr. Gray, then writing 
his Synoptical Flora of North America. Having accomplished 
notable results in all these directions, Pringle was encouraged by Dr. 
Gray to enter the more difficult field of Mexico. This he did in 1885 
and from that time until the end of his life in 1911 he made more than 
twenty journeys to that country. He repeatedly penetrated its 
wildest regions, climbed lofty mountains, explored numberless canons, 
traversed deserts, and cut his way through dense tropical jungles. 
Each year he brought back collections of astonishing extent and 
excellence. 

The difficulties and perils of his travels were great. Without 
means to equip expeditions of size, in which safety may to some extent 
be effected by numbers and cooperation, he travelled with methods of 
Spartan simplicity, often alone, rarely with more than one assistant. 
The nature of his work took him into the most primitive regions, 
where neither the native food nor lodging was endurable, and in 
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consequence he frequently slept in the open and subsisted on the 
simplest kinds of food, which he could bring with him, as for instance 
crackers and Vermont cheese. He early suffered from tropical fevers, 
treated his disorders himself, sometimes with heroic doses of powerful 
medicines, and after a few years seems to have acquired a certain 
immunity from malarial diseases. 

On these trips he took with him, one or two at a time, no less than 
thirty-one assistants. Nearly all of them suffered from fevers, and 
he nursed them tenderly and brought them all safely back to their 
homes. In selecting these assistants, he did not seek men of scientific 
attainments but chiefly husky young men from farms and lumber 
camps, who could help him in the manual labor of collecting and 
drying plants under his direction and especially in transporting heavy 
presses and other equipment often for many miles. Incidentally, it 
was in certain regions the duty of the assistant to carry somewhat 
obviously in his belt or hip-pocket a large cavalry revolver. This 
seems to have been strictly for moral effect, and so far as has been 
learned it was never employed otherwise. Indeed, there is a suspicion 
that it was not always loaded. 

Happily, Pringle was able to establish exceedingly helpful relations 
of enduring friendship with several of the high officials in the govern- 
ment of Diaz. These gentlemen, some of them connected with the 
department of public health, were of great assistance in many ways, 
particularly in sending him from time to time telegraphic reports of 
the distribution of epidemic diseases in the republic, thus enabling him 
to avoid infected districts, a precaution of undoubted importance to 
which may have been due his success in escaping during a long series 
of years the more dangerous of the tropical diseases. 

Pringle's first collecting in Mexico was in the northwestern states of 
Sonora and Chihuahua, a natural extension of his work previously 
done in Arizona. For some years thereafter he devoted his chief 
attention to the states of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and Jalisco, then to 
San Luis Potosi, particularly to the diversified and botanically rich 
southern extremity of that state, a region not penetrated by Schaffner, 
Parry & Palmer, or others who had previously done notable explora- 
tion farther north in the same state. From about 1890 Pringle 
devoted himself largely to southern Mexico, working with considerable 
thoroughness over Michoacan, the State of Mexico, the Federal 
District, Morelos and Puebla. Then with great enthusiasm he 
continued his labors in Oaxaca, "the garden state," most wonderful 
of all. 
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It is far easier to indicate the regions in Mexico where Pringle did 
not collect than where he did. In the following states he collected 
not at all or only to slight extent: Tamaulipas, the coastal portions 
of Vera Cruz, Tobasco, Campeachy, Yucatan, and Chiapas. His 
work extended to practically all the other states and most of them he 
explored repeatedly and with all feasible thoroughness. 

He was very methodical in his work. At the outset he collected 
about forty specimens of each kind selected. Later, as his reputation 
increased and he was able to secure wider sales for his duplicates, he 
augmented this number to fifty and at length to sixty specimens of a 
kind. Returning to his home in Vermont after a season in the field, 
he would make up his sets, submit one complete set to specialists for 
expert determination, care for the printing of labels, and ship his 
duplicate sets to the numerous subscribers both in this country and to 
nearly all the important herbaria in other parts of the world. 

Although earnestly devoted to his work, he was very humanly 
subject to a sort of rhythmic ebb and flow of enthusiasm. Each year 
in returning from his long and arduous journeyings, he would assure 
his friends that he could never return to Mexico, that he had ex- 
hausted the botany of the country so far as it was accessible to a man 
of his age and strength, that he believed he would devote himself to 
indoor work in his herbarium. After several winter months, devoted 
most happily to this indoor work, he would again become restless, 
would earnestly study the map of Mexico, and as soon as sufficient 
money returns accrued from the sales of his plants of the previous 
season, he would be off on his way back to Mexico with even more 
ambitious plans than any he had previously ventured upon. 

It has been estimated by a close friend and excellent botanist that 
Pringle collected in all more than 500,000 specimens of plants, repre- 
senting about 20,000 different species and varieties, of which about 
12 per cent were new to science. 

From 1898 until his death Pringle was the officially appointed 
Collector for the Gray Herbarium of Harvard University, and it has 
been at that establishment that the greater part of his remarkably 
interesting collections of plants have been identified and the numerous 
novelties have been given scientific study and publication, though 
in this work several specialists elsewhere, notably at the Department 
of Agriculture and United States National Museum, have given much 
expert aid. 

From the beginning of his botanical work to the end of his life 
Pringle was greatly interested in developing his own herbarium and, 
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as he included in it an essentially complete series of his own extensive 
collections and added much material received by exchanges effected 
both in America and other parts of the world, both with professional 
botanists and amateurs, with museums, large herbaria, and with 
dealers, he gradually brought together a really notable herbarium, 
one of the best private botanical collections in any part of the world. 

In 1902 the University of Vermont acquired this herbarium under 
conditions most happily arranged for the comfort of Pringle himself. 
Not only was the collection given the safe housing he had long desired 
for it in the substantial biological building of the institution, but he 
was appointed permanently its curator, with an appropriation for its 
care. Rarely does a man whose life has been spent in exploration 
attain a position so congenial and so considerately calculated to 
permit him in advancing years to organize and correlate the results 
of his life work. 

From the University of Vermont Pringle received the honorary 
degrees, first of Master of Arts, and later of Doctor of Science. 6 

Benjamin Lincoln Robinson. 



CHARLES PICKERING PUTNAM (1844-1914) 

Fellow in Class II, Section 4, 1912. 

Charles Pickering Putnam, M.D., — well known for many years as 
a practitioner of medicine, but perhaps more widely known, yet not 
more warmly remembered, as a devoted worker on the broadest 
possible lines of social service, — was born in Boston, September 15, 
1844, and died, April 23, 1914, in his seventieth year. 

His parents were Charles Gideon Putnam and Elizabeth Cabot 
(Jackson) Putnam. His paternal grandfather was Samuel Putnam 
of Salem, a well-known and honored member of the Massachusetts 
Bar and for a long time a Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts. His maternal grandfather was Dr. James Jackson, of Boston, 

6 For further details regarding Mr. Pringle's life, see the biographical sketches 
by Dr. Ezra Brainerd, Rhodora, xiii. 225-232 (1911) ; by C. R. Orcutt, Science, 
new ser. xxxiv. 176 (1911) ; and by Prof. George P. Burns, ibid. 750-751 (1911). 



